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There are at least two ways of approachinq the cuestion of 

teacher competence. The most common approach concentrates on the 

personal characteristics and professional preparation and skills of 

those who teach. The assumption is that teacher competence is 

primarily an individual matter det erni nec^ by a combination of 

individual attributes and acquired skills. The second approach, 

and the approach taken in the present oaner, Is well stated by 

Dreeben (1970^ when he writes: 

Although there is much to be said for showing concern 
about the competence of teachers, the question of 
competence may be more fully understood in terms of 
the occupational characteristics of teaching rather 
than in terms of the curriculum of teacher traininq 
institutions... Problems of competence grow out of 
the relationship among schools of education, universi- 
ties, and school systems; between training institutions 
and prevailing career patterns; and from the way these 
institutions shape the occupation and its members (p. 118). 

The remainder of this naper will be organized around three 
general considerations. First, some general issues about teacher 
quality will be discussed. Second, the present snape of the teaching 
corps will be discussed, and some of the qualities and characteristics 
of those who presently occupy teaching positions will be described. 
Finally, the question "Why are things as they are and what would need 
to be done if one desired to alter some of or all of the patterns 
that presently seem to exist? 1 ' will be considered. 

The Issue of Teacher Qual'tv: A Preliminary View 

Concern over the competence of classroom teachers 1s not new 
1n America. Icabod Crane was more than just a pathetic figure who 
spent classroom time trimming the quill pens of his students. He 
conveyed an image many thought to be typical of male teachers at the 
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time. In 1932, Will ard Waller characterized what he took to be the 

prevailing stereotype of the teaching occupation as an occupation 

comprised of unmarri ageabl e women and unmarketable men. In 1956, 

William H. Whyte said in The Organization Han : 

It is now we 11 evident that a large Dro portion 
of the younger people who will one day be in 
charge of our secondary school system are pre- 
cisely those with the least aptitude for education 
of all Americans attending college (p. 83). 

Koerner's Kiseducation of American Teachers (1963) was not only a 

scathing indictment of teacher education; it also contained strong 

criticism of the qualities and characteristics of those who taught 

in American schools. Indeed, much of the reform movement in American 

Education in the 1 960 1 s was predicated cn the assumption that the 

qualities and qualifications of those who occupied classrooms were 

less than desirable. The Master of Arts in Teaching Programs and 

Teacher Corps, for example, resulted from the belief that a new 

breed of teachers was needed in the classroom. NDEA and N S F 

summer institutes were created on the assumption that American 

teachers were inappropriately trained or woefully undertrai ned . 

Thus only a person suffering from historical amnesia would suggest 

that recent indictments of teachers and teacher education are without 

precedent. 

Until the past decade, however, quantitative issues (i.e., 
assuring an adequate supply of teachers) were so overwhelming that 
serious consideration of qualitative issues was often sublimated 
or given secondary importance. In 1930 for example, only Z\ 
states required elementary teachers to have a baccalaureate degree 
and 42 states required secondary teachers to have a baccalaureate 
degree (Armstrong and Stinnett* 1964). Lven with these low standards 



there were many teachers who were underqual 1 fi ed and teaching on 
nor.-standard certificates. Thus Increasing the quality of teachers 
during the period 1950-70 meant primarily, thouan not exclusively, 
increasing the Quantity of college graduat es ready and willing to 
accept teaching positions. 1 

From the early 1970 ' s on, the discussions of teacher quality 
became more clearly focused on selecting the best qualified from an 
over-abundant pool of college educated recruits. From the Derspecti 
of many, the apparent oversuDply of persons possessing a college 
degree who were willing to teach made it possible, at long last, to 
make teaching the selective occupation many critics and professional 
educators argue it should be. Thus, for many, "solving" the Quanti- 
tative problem of teacher suoplv laid the base for addressing more 
qualitative issues. "Solving" the problem of teacher supply also 
laid the base for a more personal and threatening form of criticism 
of teachers and teacher education institutions. For example, during 
the 1950' s classroom teachers who did not possess college degrees 
may have felt threatened by charges that they were Professionally un- 
qualified or underqual i f ied . In addition critics like Koerner may 
have caused some who attended teacher colleges to be concerned that 
their degrees were not worth as much as degrees from liberal arts 
colleges. However, the general shortage of college educated persons 
available to teaching served to assure underqual 1 fi ed teachers that 
there was little likelihood they would be dismissed from their jobs. 
Similarly, the growing size of college populations served to assure 
faculties of even the weakest teachers' colleges that their place 
of employment was secure. Indeed, the most typical response to 
charges that Individual teachers were unqualified was to provide 
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underqual i f i ed teachers with stipends to attend university programs 
intended to update and upgrade their qualifications. Institutionally, 
a common response was to change the character of teachers 1 colleges 
so that they reflected - or could be argued to reflect - more of the 
character of real universities. For example, in 1940 # there were 
140 teachers 1 colleges. By 1971, there were only sixteen institutions 
of higher education that retained a teachers' college identity 
(Haberman and Stinnett, 1973, Teacher Education and the New Profession 
of Teachi ng ) . Teachers colleges did not go out of business. Rather, 
many became, by legislative mandate, emergino universities. The 
assumption was that by making teachers 1 colleges multi-purpose 
universities, the education of teachers would be improved. Simul- 
taneously, the creation of these new universities made it possible 
to meet the other demands population expansion was placinq on insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

The contemporary scene is substantially different from the 1950*5. 
Now there are too many college spaces. The toacher sh .rtage has been 
relieved, at least temporarily. These facts, coupled with demands 
for accountability and fiscal retrenchment, nake discussions of 
personal or institutional Quality threatening to the job security 
of persons and the survival of institutions. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the historical debate regarding the quality of 
teachers is more shrill today than it was in the past, for the job 
security of men and women and the survival of institutions are at 
stake. 

Academic Ability and the Quality of Teaching 

Teachers have never been drawn frcm that segment of the American 
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population with the greatest aptitude for academic pursuits. Since 
the mid 1920*5, empirical studies have shown that, as a qroupt 
those who enter teaching score less well on measures of academic 
ability than do other college graduates. Some studies, in fact, 
have indicated that the measured academic ability of the average 
teacher was no higher than the measured academic ability of the 
average high school graduate who did not attend college (Leonard 
and Wood, 1938). Other studies indicate that the measured 
academic performance of a substantial portion of the teachers 
(from one third to one half) is lower than over half of the high 
school graduates (Lyons 1980). Other studies clearly indicate 
that teachers are drawn from among the least academically able college 
students (Weaver, 1979; Vance and Schlechty, 1982). 

Critics of teachers and teacher education use such data as 
evidence that the quality of teachers is less than desirable. Those 
who defend teachers and teacher education sometimes argue that the 
data base from which critics proceed is not valid. More frequently, 
however, the defenders of teachers accept the data base as valid 
and question the assumption that academic ability is an indicator 
of teaching success. 

In the present oaper, a oreat deal of emphasis will be placed 
on the fact that, as things now stand, teaching does not attract 
recruits from among the more academically able segments of the 
population. Given this emphasis it is essential that we set forth 
early reasons for assuming that the academic ability of teachers is 
an important concern. 

First, there is no evidence that the lack of academic ability 
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makes one a more competent teacher* Furthermore, to the extent 
that evidence links academic ability to teacher performance, the 
evidence tends to link success 1n teaching to the academically 
able rather than the academically less able* For example, In his 
famous studies of the characteristics of teachers, Ryans (1960) 
found that those teachers who were identified as outstanding 
typically scored higher on tests of verbal ability than did their 
colleagues. The study by Levin (1970) discussed later in this 
paper supports a similar conclusion. There are other studies that 
support similar conclusions (Coleman et al, 1966; Bowles and Levin, 
1968; Hanuchek, 1970; Guthrie et al, 1971). 

Second, even if measured academic ability is not causally 
linked to teaching performance, the fact that teaching 1s unattrac- 
tive to the more academically able and disproportionately attractive 
to the less able creates a significant public relations problem for 
the teaching occupation and probably serves to discouraqe many 
potentially competent teachers from pursuing carerrs 1n teaching. 
There can be little doubt that data like those reported 1n the 
Dallas school system as well as data reported by Weaver (1979) and 
Vance and Schlechty (1982) can be used to bolster criticisms of 
teachers and teacher education. It also seems clear that such 
criticisms do much to discourage competent and dedicated teachers 
from remaining with the job. Similarly, such data must also discourage 
potential recruits from pursuing a career in which they are likely 
to be stigmatized as being among the least able of all college 
graduates . 
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Third, the status and prestige of Institutions of higher 
education and departments within those institutions depend 1n large 
measure on the perceived academic quality of the students y/ho are 
attracted to those Institutions and departments. The most concrete 
measures of the academic quality of persons attracted are, and 
probably will remain, measures of academic ability like the SAT 
and ORE . So long as teacher education institutions and departments 
continue to recruit a preponderance of their students from among 
those who score least well on measures of academic ability, it 1s 
unlikely that these schools and departments will achieve the stature 
within the higher education establishment that would be required 
for teacher education to command the respect and resources needed 
for excellence. 

Finally, the fact that the experienced pool of teachers is less 
able than the pool of recruits (Schlechty and Vance 1981, Vance and 
Schl ech ty f 1982 ) creates serious problems for graduate study in 
education and discourages high Quality researchers and scholars from 
taking the business of teacher education seriously. For example, 
schools of education and departments of education are presently 
under considerable pressure to lower standards of admission to 
graduate study in order to maintain graduate enrollment. A part 
of this pressure is a result of the decline in the number of new 
teachers entering the field. However, most of this pressure results 
from a decline in the quality of the pool of teachers who stay 1n 
the occupation (Vance and Schlechty, 1982) . 

Graduate study in education has never been viewed with areat 
warmth on high prestige campuses. Given the declining academic 
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quality of teachers reported 1n this paper and elsewhere (e.g., 
Weaver, 1979), It is reasonable to suggest that the first victims 
will be schools and departments of education in high prestige 
Institutions of higher education. In a time of budget reductions, 
high prestige institutions are likely to concentrate their cuts 
on those departments and school* that bring them the least 
repute. They will certainly not sunport departments that associate 
them with stigmatized occupations. So long as teacher education 
recruits students from among those college entrants who are least 
able, teacher education will be tied to an occupation that carries 
a stigma in the academic market place and is relegated to schools 
and departments that need students at least as badly as the students 
need them. 

In sum, to fail to be concerned about the relative inability 
of the teaching occupation to attract more academically able 
students and the concurrent tendency for the least academically 
able to enter teaching is to fail to take into account the fundamental 
fact that public schools, afterall, are embedded in the pecking 
order of the academy. Whether public schools will do well or 
poorly in this status system depends in large measure on the 
success public schools have in attractinn and retaining those 
persons with demonstrated aptitude for academic tasks. 

The Shape of the Teaching Corps 
The characteristics of the memters of any occupation are 
determined by three basic facts: 

1. The characteristics and qualities of those who arc 
recruited to the occupation. 
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2. The characteristics and qualities of those who are 
selected to the occupation from among those recruited. 

3. The characteristics and qualities of those the occur>ation 
is able to retain as continuing members from among those 
sel ected . 

Between 1950 and 1970, one could gain a reasonable approximation 
of the character of the teaching corn by attending to the quali- 
fications and characteristics of new recruits. The reason this was 
so is that the raoid growth of the teaching corps durino this period 
overwhelmed almost every other condition in teaching. For example, 
between 1950 and 1960, the size of the teaching corns grew from 
913,671 to 1, 355,000 , an increase of 48 c *. 2 Between 1960 and 1970, 
the size of the teaching corps grew from 1,355,000 to 2,061,115, 
an increase of 52%. In 1969, there were approximately two million 
(2,014,000) teachers teaching in the public schools, whereas in 
1979 there were approximately 2.15 million (2,148,000) teachers 
teaching in the public schools. In 1969, the public schools employed 
253,000 new teachers. Thus, in 1969, the characteristics and 
qualifications of more than 10% of the teaching force could be 
changed through recruitment strategies alone. Nowadays, one who is 
interested 1n projecting the characteristics of the teachinq corps 
a decade he. ice must be as concerned with the characteristics and 
qualifications of those recruited and retained in teachinq over the 
past two decades as with the' characteristics and qualifications of 
those presently being recruited. Those who are presently in class- 
rooms will have a more dominant Influence on the shape of the teach- 
ing corps than will new recruits. In 1979, for example, only half 
as many teachers were employed as 1n 1969 (125,000 contrasted to 
253,000). Thus, a consideration of patterns of recruitment, selection 
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and retention In the period 1950-1970 is essential to anyone wno 
wants to understand the shape of the present teaching corns as 
well as the probable sha^e of the teaching corps over the decade 
to come, 
1950-1970 

The growth in the absolute size of the teaching corps between 
1950 and 1970 is in itself a dramatic development, but this develop- 
ment is even more dramatic when considered in light of changes in 
the level of educational attainment of the population. For example, 
in 1950, only 7.1% of the male population above the age of 25 had 
completed college as opposed to 5% of the female population. In 
1959, this figure had increased to 10.1% for males and to 5.9% for 
females. Thus, between 1950 and 1959, there was a 42% increase in 
the number of adult malts in the population with a college deqree 
and an 13? increase for feme'es. Between 1960 and 1970, there was 
a 39.6% increase in the percentage of males in the population with 
a college degree and an increase of 39^ for females. However, between 
1950 and 1970, the rate of growth in the size of tne teaching corps 
was substantially hiqher than the rate of qrowth in the college 
educated population generally (48'* from 195"- 60, 52% from 1960- 70). 
In addition, the period 1950-1970 was a time of substantial upgrading 
in the requirements one was expected to meet in order to be certified 
to teach. (See our earlier discussion of changes in degree require- 
ments between 1950 and 1970). These changes, which made college 
decrees mandatory for teachers, Increased the demand of the teaching 
occupation for the services of college educated personnel and, thus, 
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compounded the problem of providing an adequate supply of teachers. 
The demand for college graduates for teaching was enhanced even more 
by the fact that expansion required hiring a disproportionate number 
of inexperienced teachers. Since inexperienced teachers leave the 
occupation at a higher rate than experienced teachers (see, for 
example, Schlechty and Vance, 1981; Vance and Schlechty, 1982), 
this increased the need for more now teachers to replace new te achers 
who left e^rly and in large numbers. Thus, three factors came 
together to put pressure on the teaching occupation to compete for 
the services of college graduates. First, there was the increase in 
the size of the teaching corps itself. Second, the change in standards 
precluded the occupation from dipping into the non-college educated 
population to meet this demand. Finally, the di s proporti na te number 
of beginning teachers in the population due to expansion and the 
tendency of these beginning teachers to leave education at a higher 
rate placed additional pressure to compete for college graduates. 
The Special Case of the Secondary Schools 

The postwar baby boom began to have an impact on the elementary 
schools in America during the early 19b0's. The impact of this 
population explosion was not felt in the secondary schools until 
later in the decade and was most directly felt in the secondary 
schools during the decade of the 1960's. 

Given the image the term "postwar baby boom" suggests, one might 
expect that the major expansion in the -teaching population in the 
period 1950-1960 would have been in the elementary schools followed 
later by a similar expansion 1n the secondary schools. In absolute 
terms, this view is correct, since 55% of the increase in the size 
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of the teaching force between 1950 and 1960 occurred in elementary 
schools. Relatively speaking, however, the size of the elementary 
school faculties did not increase as much during 1950-1960 as did 
the secondary school faculties. For example, in I960, elementary 
schools had approximately 41% more teachers than they did in 1950, 
whereas secondary schools had approximately 61% more teachers than 
they did in 1950. Between 1960 and 1970, elementary school faculties 
expanded by an additional 35%, whereas secondary school faculties 
increased by an additional 72%. Furthermore, between 1960 and 1970 
growth in the size of the secondary school teaching corp accounted 
for 56% of the total expansion of the size of the teaching corps. 
The basic reason that secondary school staffs expanded at a propor- 
tionately higher rate during the 1950's than did elementary school 
faculties had to do with a dramatic decline in the high school drop- 
out rate between 1950 and I960. In 1950, for example, approximately 
56% of eighteen year olds had graduated from r.iqh school. By 1960, 
this number had increased to approximately 72;. After 19CC, secondary 
school faculties were expanding even more rapidly due to the impact 
of the postwar baby boom on the secondary schools, which hit the 
secondary schools in the late fifties. 

The consequence was that during the 1950's and 1960's, the youth 
of the teaching corps was more reflected in the secondary schools 
than in the elementary schools. For example, in 1966, the median 
experience of secondary school teachers was seven years jn comparison 
to ten years experience for elementary teachers. Age distribution 
was not the only factor that was affected, for sex distribution was 
affected at both the elementary and secondary levels as well. For 
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example, 1n 1950, approximately 40% of the secondary teachers were 
male. By 1970, over 50% were male. In the elementary schools, the 
Percentage cf males had changed from slightly more than 7% in 1950 
to more than 13% in 1960. Thus, the character of the secondary 
teaching corps was largely determined by an influx of young men whc 
attended college a? a result of the G.I. bill and who attended 
colleges that were willing to accept an expanding population. 

The impact of these events on the present teaching corns can 
only be appreciated when one takes into account the fact that most 
of the graying of the teachinq force that is now widely discussed 
is reflected in secondary schools and results from the aginq of 
those once young men hired during the 19 5 0 1 s and 1960's. For example, 
in 1979, the median years of experience for secondary teachers was 
11, as contrasted with 7 years in 1966. For elementary teachers, 
the median for 1966 and and 1979 was ten years. Furthermore, in 
1979, men (representing 54% of the secondary teaching force) generally 
reflected more experience than women. The median years of experience 
in 1979 was 11 for males and 10 for womon. 

What these data indicate is that the so-called "graying 11 of the 
teaching force is not equally distributed. Indeed, discussions of 
the graying teaching force must systematically take into account the 
level taught (i.e., elementary or secondary) and the sex of the 
teachers. For example, given the fact that men constitute 54% of 
the secondary teaching force and given the fact that men are also 
older, the most stable population in schools is at the secondary 
level. Furthermore, given the fact that experienced male teachers 
are less likely to leave teaching than experienced female teachers, 
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the most stable population in secondary schools is male. Given 
these data, it seems reasonable to estimate that at least 30i of 
the secondary teaching force that will populate classrooms during 
the 1980 1 s will be drawn from among male teachers recruited to 
teaching in the period 1960-1970. Another 10-15?, of the teachers 
teaching in secondary schools in the 1 030 1 s is likely to be drawn 
from male teachers recruited between 1970 ard 1975. If one takes 
into account that 15-20% of the present secondary teachinq corps 
are females who were recruited in the period U60-197J, it is clear 
that the quality and characteristics o f older teachers and oarticu- 
larly older males will have a dominant impact upon the character of 
secondary school faculties* Furthermore, even the most conservative 
projections (see Projection of Educational Statistics 1988-89 ) in- 
dicate tnat the size of the secondary teaching corps will decline 
by almost 10* over the next decade, wnile elementary school faculties 
will expand. Thus, by the end of this decade, it is likely that the 
age differential between elementary and secondary school teachers 
will be greater than it is now. Possibly, secondary schools will have 
a higher proportion of males in them than is now the case, wnereas 
the proportion of malef in elementary schools may decline. One fact 
however, causes us to temper our suggestion regarding the increasing 
maleness of the secondary school faculty. Data now available 
(Schlechty and Vance, 1981; Vance and Scnlechty, 1982) in two recent 
studies suggest that the holding power of teaching for males who are 
now beginning teaching relative to the holding power for females 
may be on the decline. If this should be the case, then it is likely 
that the composition of both the secondary and elementary teaching 
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corps will become more female in the next decade than is presently 
the case. However if our uata and analysis are correct (see below) 
t h e quality and characteristics of the females recruited and retained 
in teaching over the next decade are likely to be substantially 
different from the quality and characteristics of the females re- 
cruited between 1950 and 1970. To understand what is meant by this 
statement, it is necessary to look more closely at patterns of 
recruitment and retention from 1950 to the present. 
The Issue of Retention 

Prior to 1970, there are little reliable data regarding the 
cnaracter 1 s ti cs 3 of those who are retained in teaching. There c**e, 
however, at least three studies that provide so^e insight into this 
ma tter . 

Pavalko (1970) surveyed a sample of 4,621 female Wisconsin high 
school seniors in 1957 and seven years later, in 1964. He was able 
to identify five overlapping career categories based on career plans 
(1957) and career outcomes (1964): 

1. Those who planned to become teachers. 

2. Those who planned to become teachers but did not. 

3. Those who planned to become teachers and did. 

4. Those who did not plan to become teachers but did so. 

5. Those who became teachers regardless of their career plans. 
Measured intelligence was based on the Henmon-Nel son test of Mental 
Ability (1942) and was taken by the sample in the junior year of 
high school. Pavalko divided measured intelligence into three 
categories - f'qh (IQ above 116), medium (IQ 105-116) and low (IQ 
below 105) which yielded approximately equal numbers of fenales. 
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For recruitment into the occupation, he found that women ranked 
in the lower third were underrepresen ted (11%) while those in the 
highest third were overrepresented (56.8%). Jr, addition, he found 
that those who did not plan to become teachers but did were dis- 
proportionately drawn from the higher ability level (58.5%). Having 
answered "Who is recruited into teaching?", Pavalko looked at reten- 
tion in the teaching occupation by ability level. By 1964, the total 
cohort had lost 40X of its members. 72. of the lowest ability 
level remained, 56. of the middle ability level, and 59.3* of the 
highest ability level remained. Pavalko concluded: "Although 
teachers are recruited di sproportinately from <1rls of hioher 
measured intelligence, it is those of lower measured intelligence 
who continue working. 11 

Henry Levin ( 1970), using data derived from the U.S. Office of 
Education's Survey of Equal Opportunity for the school year 1965- 
1966, attempted to answer the nuestion "Is it more cost effective 
to hire teachers with higher verbal ability scores than teachers 
with more experience in attempting to raise the achievement scores 
of students?" Using the data from Eric hanuchel's study of teacher 
characteristics and achievement scores for white students in 471 
elementary schools and black students in 242 elementary schools in 
the metropolitan North, two traits were found to consistently relate 
to students 1 verbal scores: years of teacher experience and teachers 1 
verbal score, Levin annlied this data to a standard economic pro- 
duction function which maximizes achievement scores under bud .et 
constraints. He was able to compare the approximate costs of raising 
student test scores with two different strategies: recruiting and 
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retaining teachers with more experience and recruiting and retaining 
teachers with higher verbal scores. Of particular interest to this 
study was the necessity for him to demonstrate that, in fact, these 
were two different strategies for if teachers with higher verbal 
scoresi Of particular interest to this study was the necessity for 
him to demonstrate that, in fact, these were two different strate- 
gies for if teachers with higher verbal ability were also those 
with greater experience, then these could not be considered true 
alternatives. This was not the case because the zero-order corre- 
lation between experience and verbal ability for the several thousand 
teachers was not significantly different from zero. In addition, 
he found a significant pattern among tne newer teachers: the teachers 
with tne highest verbal ability were tne ones with no experience. 
Furthermore, "Many of the most highly endowed of these individuals 
leave the schools within three years so that the stock of teachers 
with three years or more experience shows significantly lower test 
scopes than those with less than three years experience 11 (p. 33). 
His finding that the approximate cost to tne schools of obtaining 
a teacher with verbal ability that would raise a Negro or white 
student verbal score was $26. The relative cost of the same incre- 
ment for Negro student by teacher experience was five times as costly 
or $128. To make the same gain in verbal scores for white students 
through purchasing teacher experience was nearly ten times as expen- 
sive or $253. Levin concluded "the obvious policy implication is 
that school districts are obtaining too much experience as aqainst 
verbal proficiency. Accordingly, the schools should try to increase 
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the recruitment and retention of verbally able teachers while paying 
somewhat less attention to experience" (p. 31). 

Sharp and Hirshfield (1975) examined data initially collected in 
1967 by the American Council on Education on 185,848 first-time full- 
time freshmen in 252 institutions. Four years later, a follow-up 
study was conducted on a sub-sample of 34,346 cases. Of those, 19,350 
yielded a projected population of 542,300. This study was based on 
this nationally representative sub-sample. Their study focused on 
two phases of career development: chancje in career plans durinq 
college and recruitnent from college into the first teaching job. 

In 1967 and 1971, respondents were asked to select their 
probable career. All designating elementary school teacher, secondary 
school teacher, school counselor, scnool principal or superintendent 
were viewed as selecting an education career. Consequently, four 
categorizations were derived: 

NEVER EDUCATION CAREER: those who had not selected an educa- 
tion career at 1967 or 11/71 (60; of 1971 graduates). 

STABLES: those who had selected education both in 1967 and 
1971 (20% of 1971 graduates). 

RECRUITS: those selecting education careers in 19 71 (11- 
of 19 71 graduates). 

DEFECTORS: those selectinq education careers in \Jt? only 
(3-* of 1971 graduates) . 

Acknowledging that the key question occupying educational policy- 
makers is probably the effect of In-college career changes on the 
total pool of students selecting education as their first job, Sharp 
and Hirshfield found that defectors had the highest grade point 
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averages of B+ or better. Stable males were found to be lowest on 
both measures; stable females were lowest on the proportion of those 
with B+ or better; recruits wers the lowest group on overall grade 
point average. 

An academic Index, which combined institutional selectivity and 
personal grade point average and originally developed by James A. 
Davis at the National Opinion Research Center, was applied to the 
categories. Stables were found to be the least likely to score high 
and the most likely to score low. Defectors scored higher than stables 
and female recruits. Male recruits had a higher proportion of high 
and low scorers than defectors. 

By 1971, career choice changes had altered the overall ability- 
related factors associated with the teacher pool in the following 
ways: defectors' measure of college selectivity was higher than 
recruits as was their grade point average and, consequently , they 
were least likely to score low on the academic Index. Choosing out 
of education during the college years was found to result 1n a loss 
of high achieving students who attended quality private Institutions. 
The net effect of in-college career choice out of education is best 
summarized by Sharp and Hlrshfield (1975): 

To the extent that such students (high achievers from 
highly selective Institutions) were initially interested 
1n education careers, they more than others defected from 
them during the college years as other opportunities opened 
to them. The data suggest that in the early 1970's, more 
than in the early 1960's, able male students from modest 
backgrounds raised their sights and gave up teaching for 
more prestigious or lucrative careers. They also show that 
women of high ability and in comfortable financial circum- 
stances sought alternatives to teaching careers and selected 
career jobs which required advanced training, such as college 
teaching and the professions (p. 10). 
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Sharp and H1 rshfield created two additional cateqories from the 1971 
graduates: those who received a contract to teach in the fall of 
1971 or who had already begun to teach were classed as hireds. 
Those who had applied for a teaching position but did not receive 
a con tr act were classed as non-hireds. Seventeen percent of those 
Intending to teach did not apply. Out of those who applied, 25% 
were hired. Results showed that non-hireds had attended more 
selective institutions than hireds although the median selectivity 
for the entire graduating cohort was considerably higher than either 
the hireds or non-hireds. The greatest difference between hireds 
ard non-hireds was grade point average and proportion of those with 
3+ or better average. Regardless of sex t race* religion, institu- 
tional selectivity, career goal in education or not and length of 
anticipated career, hireds had a higher mean grade point average 
and a greater proportion of B+ averaqe or better than non-hireds. 
Sharp and Hirshfield also found that a greater proportion of hireds 
scored high on the academic index and a greater proportion of non- 
hireds scored low. 

For males, the grade point average of hireds was slightly belo,, ' 
all male graduates in the cohort. Women who were hired had slightly 
better grade point averages than all of the women graduates. For 
both men and women, those not hired had considerably lower grades 
than the total graduating cohort. 

Up to this point, Sharp and Hirshfield dealt entirely with 
selection of educational careers and recruitment into teaching. Be- 
cause their study did not follow the 1967 freshmen class beyond their 
first teaching job» they were unable to speak to the retention of 
teachers in the occupation* However, they did ask hired teachers "How 
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long a teaching career do you anticipate? - Less than two years - 
two to five years - more than five years but not the rest of my working 
life - most of my working life/' While this item - length of expected 
teaching career of teachers who obtained earl^ jobs - is by no means 
a substitute for direct measures of occupational retention, it does 
give us a glimnse of commitment to education as a career for between- 
group comparisons by measures related to academic ability - such as 
institutional selectivity and achievement measures. 

They found that teachers with longer-term commitments came from 
schools of lower selectivity - and more modest personal circumstances. 
Longer-term teachers had higher mean grade point averages - however, 
the proportion of men and women with B+ or better grade point averages 
with the shortest commitment was nearly the same for thoso wi th life- 
time commitmenv - 2 5.8% and 26. 3% 9 respectively. Women who intended 
to make education a life-time career had a hinher mean qrade point 
average (3.02) than men with the same level of commitment (2.8cj. 
In both cases, the grade point average of life-time commitment oriented 
teachers was greater than the grade point average of those committed 
to less than two years. This held up for white and black teachers. 

When the academic index which adjusts grade point averages for 
institutional selectivity was applied to length of anticipated teaching 
career of hired teachers , the proportion of those highest on the academic 
index was greater for males committed to less than two years than for 
all other levels of commitment. For women, those highest on the 
academic index showed the same percentage for less than two years 
and for more than five years but not rest of working life. For males 
and females combined, those with the shortest commitment to teaching 
as a career had the highest proportion on -tap academic index. For 
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combined males and females who scored high on the academic index, 

the largest percentage occurred among those with le*;s than two years 

anticipated service in teaching. 

In assessing the policy implications of their study, Sharp and 

Hirshfield made the following comments: 

Coupled with the finding that the 1971 new teachers 
were also more likely to be offspring of parents with at 
least some college and in professional and managerial jobs, 
and less likely of those in blue-collar jobs, these data 
suggest that the sexual, social and ethnic gap between 
teachers and students is growing (p. 19)... Recruitment 
to teaching occurred among socially concerned students 
(judging from their attitudes and values measured in the 
questionnaire) from higher socio-economic backgrounds, but 
not higher academic achievement. Defection, on the other 
hand, seemed to occur mainly among those students from 
lower socio-economic backgrounds whose professional 
aspiration level had been raised in college, perhaps because 
the institutions they attended - more frequently private 
and/or of high quality - tended to encourage them in the 
substitution of other careers for teaching, or perhaps 
because they themselves (for example, black men, women of 
high achievement, with doctoral ambitions) perceived alter- 
native career possibilities they had not initially recog- 
nized. Policy-makers who are primarily concerned with 
recruiting the 'best and the brightest 1 into school systems 
will view these findings with alarm; those who are primarily 
eager to recruit sympathetic and service-oriented teachers 
wil 1 be pleased (pp. 19-20). 

Assuming that the teachers represented in these studies 

are typical of teachers recruited durina the period 19d0-1'j70 

and assuming that the career patterns they project for themselves 

were in fact carried out, it seems likely that those teachers who 

were retained from the 1950-1970 cohort and are, therefore, presently 

teaching disproportionately represent the least academically able of 

those recruited. Furthermore, it also seems likely that those who were 

retained were drawn disproportionately from among those persons who 

attended the least selective teacher training institutions. 
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In addition to the evidence presented in the studies cited above, 
there are at least two additional reasons to believe that such conclusions 
are warranted. First, 1950-1970 was a period of great expansion in 
the size of universities and a time of considerable increase in the 
number of four year colleges and universities. Among those programs 
that were exDansive were those programs aimed at the preparation 
of teachers. Futhermore, many of the new four year colleges that 
were formed in this period gave substantial enpnasis to the development 
of teacher education programs. Indeed, it appears that the lower 
the standarJs of selectivity to collrgu during this Period, tne 
more likely it was that the college would give nost of its emphasis 
to teacher education. Thus, much of the expansion in the number of 
college graduates available to fill new teaching positions was 
accounted for by expansion in the productivity of the least selective 
segment of the higher education establishment. 

Second, based on recent studies (Schlechty and Vance, 1981; 
Vance and Schlechty, 1982) , whe re 1 ong1 tudi nal data are available, 
the actual behavior of recent recruits is consistent with the projected 
patterns suggested by the Sharp and Hirshfield study. Since the 
1970's (the time period in which the data for these studies were ' 
collected) was a time of uncertain economic conditions, one would 
expect that if patterns of retention of the 1 ^ 7 0 1 s differed from 
those of the 1950* s and 1960's, those differences would bo reflected 
primarily in an enhanced capacity of schools to retain the services 
of the more able and the students from tne more selective colleges. 
Thus, if retention patterns were different in the 1950's and the 
I960 1 s from today, one would expect that even more of the able teachers 
left teaching in the 1950's and 1 960 1 s than is the case todav. 
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Recruitment - Selection - Retention: the Decade of the 1970's 

W. Timothy Weaver (1979), writino from a demographic perspective 
on the effects of a decline in undergraduate enrollments, asked how 
this social force night affect the selection process which attempts 
to place talented members of each new age cohort eventually in roles 
of classroom teaching, administration and educational research. 
Weaver presents data on such accepted measures of academic ability as 
the Scholastic Aptitute Test (SAT), tne American College Testing 
Program (ACT), Grade point averages (GPA), and SAT scores of graduating 
college seniors, class of 197C from the National Longitudinal Study 
(MLS) - as well as N L S 1 own vocabulary, reading and math tests. In 
addition, Graduate Record Examination (GRL) and National Teacher 
Examination (NTE) score data are presented to show the effect on 
the quality of teachers by three conditions: (1) a decline in the 
job market in teaching; (2) a shift in student preferences away from 
the field of education and (3) a sharp decline in test scores of college 
bound students and enrolled freshmen who intend to study in education 
and a pass-through of the score decline to graduating seniors and 
to those who find teaching positions. 

Defending his use of test scores to distinguish the academically ' 

r 

talented, Weaver states: 

If it is a reasonable expectation that new teachers 
ought to be able to read and write sentences, recognize 
common words, add, subtract, and multiply numbers with at 
least average proficiency, then the discovery that such 
skills are not average and have diminished would be cause 
for alarm. The education profession must be able to make 
the claim that its members are competent in the basics they 
are teaching because it is a reasonable presumption that 
such competencies are necessary for effective teaching. 
That it is also empirically the case is immaterial. (Here 
Weaver cites James S. .Colemen, et al. Equal Opportunity 
study of 1966 which initially established positive, 
significant correlations between teachers 1 verbal ability 
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and measures of verbal achievement of students in elementary 
and high school). It is simply a reasonable reauirement 
that those who attempt to develop literacy in the young 
be themselves literate (p. 30). 

Defending the reasonableness of literacy as an occupational 

requirement, Weaver argues: 

To the extent the profession cannot claim to foster the 
development of such skills, it will suffer further loss of 
its fundamental claim to authority. It would be reasonable 
to contest the legitimacy of the education profession to 
claim any exclusive perogative in the conduct of schooling, 
the compelling of communities to set aside property rights 
through school taxes, or the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance (p. 46) . 

Weaver presents data that raise crucial questions about the ability 
of the education profession to recruit and select students of high 
academic quality. Comparing 1976 college-bound high school seniors 
who intended to major in education with all college-bound seniors, 
he found the prospective education majors to be 34 points below the 
mean on verbal scores and 43 points below the mean on math scores. 
Using longitudinal ACT test data, Weaver found statistically significant 
declines in English and especially in matn test scores since 1970 
for high school senior* intending to major in education when compared 
to all college-bound high school seniors, lie examined the ranking 
of intended majors by academic ability and found education ranted 
lower than business administration, biological sciences, engineering, 
health and medical fields, physical sciences and social sciences. 

Enrolled college freshmen, 197u-197C, indicating an education 
major, were ranked seventeenth on math scores and fourteenth on English 
scores out of nineteen possible fields of study in the ACT data. 
In addition, these scores have declined significantly when comoared 
with the 1970-1971 group. 
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College seniors who majored in education, according to NLS data 
reported by Weaver, ranked fourteenth out of sixteen fields on SAT 
verbal scores. Only seniors studying in of f i ce~ c 1 er i ca 1 and vocational- 
technical fields scored lower on SAT verbal. For the SAT math scores, 
graduating education majors ranked fifteenth out of sixteen fields, 
with their scores being 52 points below the mean of all graduating 
seniors. The grade point average of education majors was 2.72 compared 
with 2.97 for all graduating seniors and was ranked twelfth out of 
the sixteen majors. Examining the scores made on the NLS tests for 
vocabulary, reading and math, Weaver found senior education majors 
below the overall population mean. The only group of majors who 
seniors majoring in education ranked above on all three tests were 
clerical-office majors. 

Graduate Record Examination ( G R L ) scores for educacion majors 
have shown statistically significant declines since 1970. Compared 
with other professional fields in 1975-1j76, these score* were reported 
by Weaver as being substantially lo^er than those of other majors. 
The GRE scores of education majors have also declined at a faster 
rate since 1970 than the total population taking the GRE. 

Examining the National Teacher Examination (NTL) scores for education 
majors, Weaver found a net score decline of 20 points during the five- 
year period from 1969-70 to 1974-75, a decline reported as significant 
well beyond chance. Weaver then examined the next step in the process 
of selection into the teaching occupation - applying for and finding 
a teaching position. He found among the NLS data that those who had 
majored in education and did not find teaching jobs - for whatever 
reason - had higher test scores than those who were teaching except 
in math (55.90 vs. 55.80). Although the difference in test scores 
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between the two grouos is small and, according to Weaver, only approaches 
statistical significance on the SAT - V and SAT - M scores, he 
concludes that the importance of these score comparisons is " . . . 
that the process of teacher selection and placement does not result 
in more academically competent teachers being selected" (p. 46). 
Consistent with the findings of Sharp and Hirshfield (1975), Weaver 
found slightly higher grade point averages arrong teacher candidates 
who were hired (2.86) than those not hired (2.79) which led him to 
suggest that employers perhaps use grades in determining which teachers 
to hire. 

Citing a National Public Radio show in December, 1977, that 

suggested an influx of minority students had negatively affected the 

test scores of students majoring in the professions, Weaver analyzed 

the NLS data and concluded: 

There is not a larger proportion of nonwhite students 
in education than in other career fields (all career 
fields having a smaller proportion of minorities than 
do arts and sciences), and the presence of minorities 
among graduating seniors has virtually no effect on 
test scores.... The effect of nonwhite test scores 
on population means among seniors in the various fields 
of study for both verbal and math SAT scores is minimal, 
and explains little of the declining qualities observed 
among the professions in general (p. 31). 

Ha/ing defended against one alternative explanation for the decline 

in measured academic ability, Weaver offers a general proposition that 

he says governs the allocation of talent to different fields of study: 

"As market demand for new graduates in any niven field d< 4 ^lires, not 

only will the quantity of potential students decline but also the 

quality of the applicant pool prepared to enter that field of study" 

(p. 32). 

Subsequent to Weaver's studv, the two studies conducted by the 

present authors were completed. Both of these studies had the 

<) 
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advantage of being longitudinal in nature* The first of the 
studies permitted us to follov, the career patterns of all new 
teachers employed in North Carolina from 1973 through 1980. 
The second, based upon a continuation of the same NLS data set 
used by Weaver, permitted us to study the actual and projected 
career patterns of those persons from the 1972 high school 
graduating class who actually graduated from college by 1979 
and who took teaching positions during that period. 

At a descriptive level, the conclusions that we have arrived 
at regarding the nature of recruits to teaching in tne present 
decade are consistent with Weaver's findings. For example, in 
our study of North Carolina teachers, v.o found a consistent decline 
in the measured academic ability of teachers entering teaching 
in North Carolina during the period 1973-1980. In our second 
study, we examined an extended version of the data set used by 
Weaver (the NLS data). We found no roason to dispute Weaver's 
conclusions that the overall quality of those recruited to teaching 
in the 1970's (as measured by tests of academic ability) is probably 
lower than it was in the 1960's through this conclusion is 
based nore on Weaver's analysis than cur own. The nature of our 
analysis, however, has permitted us to extend Weaver's argument 
and has caused us to seriously challenge one of his basic conclusions. 
Specifically, Weaver suggests that the decline in the academic 
quality of the entering teacher corps is attributable to two 
conditions: one, the tendency of tne more able to oot out of 
education and two, the fact that teacher training institutions 
respond by opening admissions to increasingly inferior students. 
We have no quarrel with the first of these two conclusions, 
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the data from our studies are consistent with it- However, we do 
question whether people are now beino admitted to education who 
would have been deniej admission in the- l^G's and 1960's. Our 
conclusion is that the decline in the overall quality of the teach- 
ing cor*)S is more tr.e result of a shrinkage in the size of the 
population electing to enter teacher education ar,<] a tendency for 
those wno are the most academically able to opt out of teacher 
education for other fields. For example, in the north Carolina 
study based on ME Common scores (Schlechty and Vance, 1 9 j 1 ) 
1,294 white females in 1973 scored below t 10 (the 1973 median) and 
1,301 scored above 010. Fourteen scored exactly 610. By contrast, 
1,235 white females in 1980 scored below CIO and only 817 scored 
above 610. Ten scored exactly 610, Thus, while there was an over- 
all decline from 1973 to 1980 in the number of white females employed, 
most of this decline occurred among hi go-scoring females, i.e., 
those who scored above 610. Indeed, ir iJBu, the state of North 
Carolina employed only 59 fewer low-scoring whitn females than was 
the case in 1973. This represents a reduction of 4.6'* in tne number 
of low-scoring white females employed in 19<ju, compared with 1973. 
By contrast, the state of North Carolina employed 434 fewer white females 
who scored above 610 in 1980 than was the caso 1973. This repre- 
sents a 37% decline in the number of high-scoring white females employed 
in 1980, compared with 1973. 

The North Carolina case is not peculiar. In a study based on 
a national sample (Vance and Schlechty, 1982), it was found that males 
were over represented in those who scored in the top 20% on the SAT 
among those who entered teaching. Overall, 2 6. 78% of those who 
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entered teaching were male. However, males represented 33.33% 
of those who scored in the top 20% on the SAT verbal and who 
entered teaching. Since it is historically the case that females 
rather than males were over represented in the high ability 
groups entering teaching, these data support the assertion that 
nowadays high ability females are disproportionately opting out of 
education. There is, in addition, some reason to believe that the 
same pattern may be developing among blacks. For example, among 
black college graduates who scored in the bottom 2G% in verbal 
ability on the SAT, 27% entered teaching. In contrast, only 13% 
of the black college graduates in the remaining 30* entered teach- 
ing. If it is true, and we believe it is, that prior to the mid 

I960 1 s * education received a disproportionate number of the more 

4 

academically able blacks, this is certainly no longer the case. 

Data regarding patterns of retention provide additional 
support for the assertion that teacning is increasingly unable to 
attract and retain able females. In the past, the evidence indi- 
cates that the long run holdinq power of teaching for males was 
somewhat greater than for females (e.g., Charters, 1963). The 
two studies cited above (Schlecnty and Vanco, 1VB1; Vance & 
Schlechty, 1982) indicate that there is very little difference 
in the drop-out rate of males and females. In addition tnese 
data support the conclusion tnat the reason for this change is the 
decreasing ability of education to command the loyalty of high 
ability females after they have been recruited to the occupation. 
For example, in the North Carolina study, b9.6% of the females 
who entered teaching in 1974 continued to teach in 1980 as com- 
pared with 58.9% of the males. Only 37.3% of the females who were 
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in the top 10% of that group remained in teaching as opposed to 
39.75% of the males. 46.07% of the females who were in the 
second 10% remained in teaching as opposed to 49,3% of the males. 
However, if one examines the lowest two ranks (the bottom 20%), 
one finds a different pattern. For example, 64.2% of the males 
in rank nine were teaching in the fall of 1930, as compared 
with 57.8% of the females and of those in rank ten, 74.3; of the 
males were teaching as compared with 62.6- of the females. The 
important point is that there is very little difference in the 
ability of education to command the loyalty of high ability males 
and niqh ability females. Neither group finds teacning Particularly 
attractive. Thus, a decrease in the proportion of high ability 
people who are female would lead to a decrease in the overall 
turnover rate for females. 

It is not, however, totally clear that education today is any 
better able to retain the services of new and inexperienced teachers 
than it was in the past. The National Center for Educational 
Statistics does report that prior to tne recent decade, approximately 
8% of the total teaching force turned over (Proj ection of Educational ' 
Statistics to 1986-89 ). Presently, they estimate a 6% turnover rate- 
On the surface, this would seem to suggest that teachers generally 
are leaving education at a slower rate than was the case in the 
past. However, during the 1960's and presently, teachers with less 
than seven years experience leave, or left, education at a faster 
rate than teachers with more than seven years experience. Based 
upon our own studies (Schlechty and Vance, 1981; Vance and Schlechty, 
1982), it seems reasonable to estimate that from 40-50% of those 
employed as first-year teachers this year will not be teaching seven 
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years from now. Furthermore, two thirds to three fourths of 
those who leave will do so in the first four years of teaching. 
Our best estimate is that first-year teachers leave teaching 
at an annual rate of 15% and the rate for second-year teachers 
is approximately the same. Third-year teachers leave at a rate 
of approximately 10% and it is not until th« fifth cr sixth 
year that the annual rate reaches a level that will support the 
assumption made by NCES. Furthermore, there is a major difference 
in the retention rate of those who are highest in ability and those 
who are lowest In ability. For example, of those who are in the 
upper 20% of measured academic ability, only 26% intend to teach 
at age 30 (based on NLS data) as contrasted with approximately 60% 
of those with the lowest academic ability. Thus, whatever decline 
there is in the turnover rate 1s likely to be attributable to the 
fact that teaching now attracts fewer of those persons who are 
likely to leave; that is, there is an overall decline in the 
absolute lumber of new teachers employed and amono those who are 
employed, proportionately fewer are drawn fron the high ability 
groups . 

A General View 

Many critics of public education are well aware of tic neneral 
dimensions of the problems descriued In tnis paper. Unfortunately, 
few seem to understand that solutions to the problem of recruiting 
and selecting high quality teachers are not likely to be found if 
one concentrates attention on institutions of higher education or 
on upgrading certification requirements. In fact, given the truncated 
view that presently dominates legislative thinkinq and the consequent 
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tendency to assume that by culling out the bottom, it is possible 
to assure the presence of the top, there 1s a strong possibility 
that policy thrusts in the next decade will create a major teacher 
shortage and yet never address the real problems. 

For example, based on our analysis of NLS data, if policies 
were put in place that deny admission to teaching to those college 
graduates who scored below the lower fifth of ail college graduates 
on measures of academic ability the following seems likely to i>q 
the result: 

(1) Approximately 35% of those who major in education would 
be denied entry to teacher education programs, This would 
have virtually no impact on schools and departments of 
education that are located in major research and development 
centers, but would have devastating effects on weak private 
schools and many weaker state institutions. Some will 
applaud this result, but one cannot overlook the political 
significance of such a move. 

(2) If those persons who actually took teaching jo's and who 
scored in the lowest 20% on the SAT or other measures of 
academic ability were excluded from taking positions, 1t is 
conservatively estimated that the supply of teachers would 
be decreased by 30;,. 1/ 1t were required that one score 
above the median on tests like the SAT or the lilt in oHer 
to teach, this requirement would exclude between 70a, and 

75% of all teachers. 

(3) Since it is the case that those who score lowest and who 
enter teaching are the most likely to stay in the teaching 
occupation, 1t seems reasonable to speculate that if t^ose 
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who scored in the lowest 20% on measures of academic ability 
were preculded from entering teacher education and thus from 
taking teaching positions, one would decrease the number of 
teachers likely to stay in teacning beyond age 30 by 4Q£ tc 
50*. Thus, by precluding the bottom 20% of all college 
graduates from entering teaching, one would reduce the supply 
of ca reer teachers by approximately one half. 

(4) It also appears that reducing the access low scorers have 
to the teaching occupation would have a different impact on 
blacks, than on whites. Overall, approximately 9.5* of the 
population attracted to education is black. This represents 
approximately 20% of black college graduates. However, educa- 
tion attracts nearly 35k of the black college graduates who 
score in the lowest 20* on tne SAT. In fact, 7b% of all blacks 
who enter education are drawn from among those blacks wno 
score in the lowest 20% (Vance ana Schlechty, 1932). 

(5) With regard to males, teaching recruits approximately 10.5% 
of all male collene graduates. However, 30.1 percent of all 
males recruited to teaching are drawn from the lowest 2 3'* as 
compared to 23.5 percent of the females. Furthermore, 39.1 
percent of the males who intend to continue teaching are drawn 
from the bottom group, as opposed to 25.3* of the females. 
Thus, if the lowest 20^ were excluded, males would oe dispro- 
portionately excluded). 

Given the conditions outlined above ano the arguments presented 
earlier, it seems to us to be irresponsible to write off as irrele- 
vant the fact that education is having difficulty attracting and retaining 
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the services of academically able colleqe students. The inability 
of education to attract and retain the services of those who are 
among the more academically able has, in the past, had deleterious 
effects on the prestige of teachers and these effects are likely to 
be more pronounced in the future. In addition, urless a moans can 
be found to attract more academically able persons to teaching, 
there is a strong possibility that more and more high prestige 
research and development institutions v. i 11 remove themselves fro*, 
the teacher education enterprise since these institutions will 
find it increasingly difficult to attract students to their programs 
who meet the general standards required of all their students. Thus, 
teacher education will continue to suffer status loss withu, the 
higher education establishment and will be relegated to those insti- 
tutions of hiaher education tnat are lowest in the academic pecMng 
order . 

If the analysis presented here is correct, students from tnc 
upper half of college graduates are fleeing from education in in- 
creasingly large numbers. If those who advocUe minimum competence 
tests have tneir way, those from the lower fifth will b* excluded 
as well. Tee result may be that teacnir.g will become the exclusive 
domain of academically inferior white fenales. 

The key questions that remains are "Any are things a. trie/ are?" 
and "What might be done to remediate tH s condition?" The remainder 
of this paper is an attempt to suggest some answers to these 
questions. 

Retention of The Academically Able : The Ce ntral Issue 

To understand the difficulties schools now have in recruiting 
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and selecting academically able persons to teach, one must under- 
stand that schools are presently not organized to retain the ser- 
vices of these people once they are recruited and selected. Until 
schools become attractive places for the academically able to 
pursue careers, it is basically meaningless to discuss issues of 
selection and retention. Indeed, to concern oneself with recruiting 
and selecting high ability persons for schools without first making 
schools attractive to these persons is likely to be dysfunctional 
and disruptive. 

Indeed, it is probable that the reason nest efforts to improve 
the academic quality of the teaching corps have failed is because 
these efforts nave concentrated primarily on recruiting more able 
people to teacher education and on changing the quality of teacher 
education programs themselves rather than attending to the structuring 
of schools in ways that would be attractive to these increasingly 
able candidates. Inspite of what the critics say, schools and 
departments of education now produce many more academically able 
teachers than schools employ, and those academically able teachers 
who are employed tend to leave the occupation early. Tnc ability 
tc recruit academically able teachers and/or to select teachers 
from among the academically able dcoenus in l<irqe measure on the 
ability of scnools to provide environments an*! career opportunities 
that are attractive to the academically able in tn* first < -|<ico. 
Retention and the Conditions of the Wortp lice 

Those who have given serious attention to the organ 1 z* t - gno l 
nature of schools and to the structure of ti <" tocMnq cr.c; ^tior 
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have identified numerous factors about teaching that would be dis- 
couraging to career-oriented men and women wnose academic qualifi- 
cations and personal aspirations make them candidates for careers 
in fields outside education. We do not intend to list all of these 
conditions here. Rather, we recommend that Me Interested reader 
consult this literature (e.g., Dreeben, 1970; Gracey, 1*72; Lortie, 
1975; Schlecnty, 1976; Vance, 1981) for themselves. What we do 
propose to do is to suggest three obvious features of schools that 
are likely to be discouraging to Me academically proficient and 
to suggest some possible ways of altering these conditions. These 
features are: 

(1) The tendency for the reward system in teaching to be 
front-loaded and the lack of a clear career ladder and career 
s ta gi ng . 

(2) The tendency of schools to mitigate against shared decision 
making and problem centered analytical discussions among adults 
(2) The tendency for the informal culture o f schools vhich 
reflects an ethos of nurturance anj growth tc be dominated by 

a management structure that is punishment centered and t ureau- 
cratic. This condition results in the production cf frustra- 
tion and dissatisfaction, especially to the more thoughtful 
and sensitive members of the school cormunity. 

The Teaching Career 

It is obvious to all who have thought about the matter that, 
1n the main, the teaching occupation is not organized to promote 
careerism among teachers. Salary schedules are truncated and there 
i: little opportunity for advancement within the ranks of teaching 
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since the teaching role 1s largely undifferentiated. Unlike 
business organizations where .low level managers can aspire to 
positions 1n middle level or top management and unlike medicine 
where one can anticipate quantum leaps in income, the longer one 
teaches Ue less rewarding teaching is» at least in relative 
terms. (We recognize that there are many intrinsic rewards in 
teaching, but other occupations have intrinsic rewards as well). 

The problem is that when teachers gain sufficient experience 
to be at the too of the salary schedule, ten to fifteen years, 
they are likely to be relatively young, around thirty-five. Indeed, 
teachers who hit the top of the salary schedule are only slightly 
older than physicians wno have completed their residency. Thus, at 
approximately the same point that established professionals and 
business executives are in a position to launch thMr careers (at 
least in terms of salary possibilities) the career of the teacher 
is blocked. 

Salary is not the only Issue. Most of the psychic rewards 
that come to one as a teacher are as accessible to the relatively 
inexperienced teacher as to the experienced one. Other than a 
modicum of ancillary rewards that come to teachers by virtue rf 
experience (e.g., havinq one's own room or own desk drawer), 
there are few rewards available to the experienced teacher tnat are 
not available to the inexperienced. Neither are experienced teachers 
likely to be afforded meaningful increments in responsibility though 
they may be relieved of more onerous responsibilities (e.q., patrol- 
ing restrooms, monitoring study halls and so on). The matter of 
fact is that the reward structure associated with the teaching career 
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is truncated* it is Impoverished and the Impoverishment goes well 
beyond the impoverishment suggested by money. It is true that 
teachers can improve their economic lot some.vH3t b/ pursuing 
graduate degrees. However, there is no evidence that oerso^s 
pursuinq graduate degrees are any mere proficient at t^e^ tesKS 
than those who do not do so. Thus, ^c^cols use wha t 1 i 1 1 7 o 
differential rewards there are available to rj -ward oco;. W> f o r 
doing colle ge work rather pan school worf , f ur thcrmore „ there is 
little evidence that having successful'/ u-r\.letrj j i ,t 
degree provides one with any more honor or r t c ;cn s i :> i 1 i t y if. the 
school than those who have not 2ursu-<! i>uch (ir^rpr^. 

It is trie case that trie pursuit o f a ivjnced graduate >t-j.;y is 
tied to certification patterns tnat Icao to rossiMe joi' c'^\'„ 
in the school. Fortunately or unfortunately, sucii jot cane 
usually mean that one moves furtner and further from matters c f 
routine instruction and cause one to be identified as a m ci L g o* 
an occupation other than teaching. row teachers see administrators 
as members of the teachinq occupation. In our vie*, tne con^i Lions 
described above are dysfunctional if tr e intei.t is to mate schools 
a place attractive to career ~ori en teo ttacn^rs and if the intent 
is to focus the attention of all employees on the business of 
providing high quality instruct . ^n to all childrcr. Trer- are >o 
easy solutions to such t robler'S» tut t'-e follc.'inq sn?r to u: to 
be some possible alternatives: 

(1) Teachers, administrators and tr.os^ \ f "o nr^na^e teac r e^ c , 
should conceptualize the school o, <t ,ri lacn. 1??'. Joes r ot 
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mean that schools are factories. There are many workplaces 
that are not factories (e.g., hospitals, research Institutions 
and farms are workplaces). 

(2) It should be assumed that the primary workers in the schools 
are student^. The fact that work language is used to describe 
scnools (e.g., home work, seat work and busy work) suggests 
that the workplace analogy is not incongruent with folk wisdom 
about scnools. 

(3) By conceptual i zi rg schools as wortolaces and studcrts as 
the primary workers, the role of ordinary classroom teacher 
becomes the role of a first-line supervisor as opposes to a 
low level employee. Such a conceptual i nation seers ouite 
consistent with the en.erginq view thai teacners should be 
viewed as managers. 

(4) Rc^onsibi li ty for the professional training of teachers 
should b- divorced from institutions cf hiqher education and 
teacher education should once again be placed where it in fact 
occurs: in the public schools. However, unlike the jays cf 
the normal school when the supply of college graduates was 
probaoly insufficient to the demand for then, the sus ply of 
college graduates is now relatively atundint and v. ill Lecome 
nore so. For exampU-, in 10b0, if teachers had beet -.elected 
from arong only college graduates, the talent nool t..at woulc 
have been available represented less tnar, 10, of the aJult 
population. By 19 )u, the number of colle-je graduates ' 1 uc 
approximately 2bi o^ th* adult population. Thus, te<jr>,rr 
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education institutions embedded 1i public schools could 
establish, as a preselection criteria, the possession of a 
college degree and have available to it (proportina tely) 
2*s times as many potential candidates as would have been 
the case in 19 59. 

There are some additional advantages to this proposal. First, 
the potential talent oool available for recruitrent would not be 
limited to persons whose personal circumstances, values, or academic 
qualifications required then to attend less academically demanding 
institutions of higher education. Neither would it require that 
oublic schools recruit fron a talent pool in high prestige institu- 
tions that selected themselves on the basis of personal willinqness 
to sacrifice status and esteem on tne college campus. 

Second, the econonic savings of such a policy would be sub- 
stantial, and these savings might well be diverteJ to supporting 
teacher education pronrams in public schools, For example, tnere 
nas seldor been a tine, even wnen there i,as a teacher shortage, 
when more than hOi of those who majorej ^ } 'ducation tool tiich^ng 
jobs. It is reasonable to estimate tnat no more t?ian one ou 1 : of 
ten of those who major in education actually ce-icn for more t an 
twenty years. If one assumes a career teace" i r a *'ors v. »o 
teaches more tnan twenty years, t^o ex{tns<; of ^roducin" << i ^epr 
teacner is at lee^t ten tines as great as low* ?■ ti ona 1 t^mulas 
might sugqest. 

Third, a » d pe r i a n s most s i on i f t c a r \ t , the proposal m n j n h e r e 
has the advantages of expanding tne potential talent pool a*.n1*b1e 
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to schools beyond that which 1s provided by weaker institutions 

of higher education and low status departments within the university 

s tr uc ture . 

(5) Those who are employed to teach, should be identified 1n 
two broad categories: career te^cners and non-career teachers. 
For those who aspire to the career teacoinq role, the success- 
ful performance of the duties of cne non-career teacner might 
be a necessary prerequisite for achieving that status. For 
U.ose wno, by personal choice or by reason of organizational 
judgments do not achieve a status of career teacher* the 
occupational structure would remain relatively sin lar to 
that which obtains at present. 
For those who do obtain the status of career teacher, however, new 
instructional roles niqht be created. For exanple, career teachers 
might be assigned resDonsiti 1 1 ty for teacninq students and teaching 
orospe- ti ve teachers as well. """hey niqht D p assigned evaluative 
author 1 !/ for both programs and personnel or they might be assigned 
to r^aqc and conduct or ob 1 e m- o r i e n ted » i r-s true t i on- rel a to J research 
and eevel c ren t on the school sit^, However, tne focus of the roles 
career teacher: r-ccupv would be on Maintaining arid irprc/ina the 
Quality uf instruction in the classroor an i tne duality ^* instruction 
of otner teachers an I of >tew recruits, Tne t >n"t is tn.it by alien- 
ing res ->o-,s i b 1 1 i 1 4 for the education o f todcmr'. to schools ard 
r-aMnq roles assor/i Uei with the education of tracers an-: res^arcn 
and d< v<- 1 oi'nen t a pa»*t i*f the career structure of teaching ore 
enriches t^e career possibilities tor all teachers. Simultaneously! 
such an arrangement has the prospect of K,r\rinq teacner creation 
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and research and development on teaching more directly into contact 
with the workplace. 

So ire may argue that our recommend a ti on smacks of a return to 
the Normal Schools and takes away from te^cner training the pres- 
tige that comes from being attached to institutions of Lienor 
education. It is possible that this criticism is valid trough we 
think it is not and are more certain tnat it necJ not b". First, 
few Normal Schools oave emphasis to research and development activity. 
The arrangement we are suggesting v.ould do so. Second, for reasons 
suggested earlier, the present relationship of teacher e' 3tion 
to institutions of Higher education does at least as much to 
stigmatize teaching as academically inferior as it does to enhance 
the status of the teaching occupation. We are not suggesting that 
teacher education be totally divorced from institutions of mgher 
education. What we are suggesting is that the relationship between 
teacher education and institutions of higher education be altered 
in fundamental ways. First, we are suggesting that institutions 
of higher education be the sole source of nominees for eli^ssion 
to school-based teacher education programs (e.g., the baccalaureate 
degree would be a prerequisite to admission). Second, suggest 
tnat schools of education, especially scncols of education in 
major research and development institutions focus their attention 
on producing serious students of teacning and instructional pro- 
cesses. Some of these students might eventually be employed bv 
school systems much like medical schools now employ graduates of 
chemistry deoar tmen ts , engineering, computer science and so on. 
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Put directly, we see the university campus as an excellent place, 
indeed the preferred place, to learn how to study education. 

University campuses are well-equipped to provide prospective 
teachers with instruction in theories from the social and behavioral 
science-s that tney might need to perform their work. Similarly, 
they are we 1 1 - eoui pped to provide instruction in research mcthodol o?y , 
statistics and evaluation. However, the actual conduct of instruc- 
tional 1 y- ori en ted research would be much enhanced if it could be 
carried out in school systems that gave status to those who con- 
ducted research and made it possiole for new employees to aspire 
to researcn ro<es without leaving the scnool setting. Such a 
school culture would also provide a vital source of stimulation and 
excitement for the academically able teacher. 

A Collegia! Environment 

Almost all the research on effective schools indicates tnat 
tnose schools in which teachers engage in a great deal of job- 
related discussion and share in decisions regardinq instructional 
programs a^e more effective than tnose schools in which decisions 
are made ly rule-bound bureaucratic r«r^c«.J'jres. t'nfortuncj t*ly , 
research also indicates that such schools ar<? relatively scarce 
and that the emergence of such schools is dependent nor^ on 
historical accidents and the personalities of principals tnan it 
is on conscious policy. Movements lite the Teacher Center movement 
gained much of their impetus from the obvious need of teachers to 
discuss tne conditions of their work. T'ip often noted lack of a 
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shared language to describe work problems (e.g., Dreeben, 10 70; 
Lortie, 1975), the tendency of schools to eschew long-term planning 
for short-term crisis management and what Silborman (1970) calls 
the mindlessness of schools is at least in part attributable to the 
fact that teachers have little time to think alone and even l^ss 
time to thi'.k together. 

Many administrators and teacners ..ill acknowledge that shared 
decision-making and long-term planning would te desirable, Put 
given the resources available, the time sinolv is not present for 
such luxuries, however, in over two decades of conducting research 
in scnools and observing in schools, the senior author has fro- 
ouently been struck by the fact tnat it was typically easier to get 
access to teachers and administrators in schools that engaged in 
shared planning and shared deci s ion-nal ing than it was in scnools 
where such activitv is discouraged. Indeed, the more centralized 
decision-making is and the fewer planning meetings teachers attended 
tne busier teachers seemed and the less tine they had to tall to 
researchers or to ctner teachers, if cours..-, this observition was 
and is a casual one, and it would not - rcrc't-d here i»/tc:>« f or 
one fact. In a recently published look I) •'uc'n !l9bl) entitled 
Theory Z , t*e author reports a similar otserv.itior, rpoa«*<ii «• q be- 
havior of manaoers and employees in business tr\ i roimen ts . nus, 
it may be that our observation is more ti a i a casual one, t f r u 
may be that what is perceived as a ».aste of tint ^n t -e s-^' run 
saves time in tne long run, 

In sum, we a^e Sugoesting tbat cOncc r- i >.-j oneself wit*- ■ f.e 
personal attributes and characteristics rf tho^e h » 0 t<>at : riv 
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divert attention from the fact that the way schools are typically 
managed and organized may create a condition in which, schools cannot 
attract the best who are available. In addition, given the present 
organization of schools, it may be difficult to get the best out of 
those who are attracted. It is time to face the fact that one of 
the greatest crises in American education is in the way schools arc 
managed. It is also time to accept the fact that the quality of 
teaching personnel is unlikely to be substantially improved until 
the guality of managers is improved. Personnel management is the 
primary task of most school administrators, yet it 1s a subject 
about which few are well informed . Indeed, those who are officially 
charged with resDonsi bi 1 i ty for "personnel" In schools are generally 
isolated from the instructional enterprise altogether. This leads 
us to recommend that if we are to improve t'*e ability of schools 
to recruit and retain the services of the most able and if we are 
to create organizations that get extraordinary performances out 
of ordinary peoole which schools must do if democracy and excellence 
are to compatible, it is essential that public school administrators 
be made aware of the best thinking regarding the management of 
personnel. It is also essential that school administrators be 
recruited and selected from among th-se who have the most demon- 
strated competence in personnel management. Bureaucrats, purchas- 
ing agents, and scnedulers are needed in schools just as they are 
in factories, but persons who are more concerned with numbers, 
schedules, rules, and procedures than tncy are with people and 
their management should not be charged witr. tie responsibility of 
maintaining the moral life of an organization that is designed fo«* 
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the purpose of enhancing human values. 
Culture and Structure 

If one looks at schools seriously, especially elementary schools, 
two demographic features stand out. First, there is the bifurcation 
according to age. The bulk of tne copulation of schools are rela- 
tively unsocialized children, but schools are dominated and run by 
adults 6 . Second, the bulk of the teachers are women, but tnose 
who run schools are predominantly men. Witnout getting into the 
issue of sexism wmch this latter observation might suggest and at 
the risk of being considered sexist ourselves (i.e., engaging in 
stereotyping of the female role), we would suggest that tne informal 
culture in schools and the values embedded in that culture are much 
more akin to the values Americans typically attribute to women than 
to men. For example, ideas of nurturancc, growth, warmtn and con- 
cern dominate the language of elementary school teachers. It is, 
oerhaps, more than c o1 rtc i dent? 1 that tne Teache- Center movement 
which is aine~: at the nurturance of teachers is predominantly female- 
Cat least, in its local versions) and predominantly elementary 
school oriented. It is also, perhaos, i.ure than coincidental that 
secondary schools, where men predominate, also reflect less concern 
with nurturance and growth and more concern with evaluation and 
standards than is the case in elementary schools. (Unfortunately, 
or some would say fortunately, one of the effects of the accountability 
movement, at least In some states, seems to be to cause plementary 
teachers to behave more like secondary tochers or at least to feel 
guilty if tney do not). 
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The preceding discussion is not to suggest that male teachers 
are not concerned with nurturance and growth, for many are. Similarly, 
we are not sugqesting that female teachers are not concerned with 
standards and evaluations, for they are. Neither do we suggest that 
nurturance and growth are incompatible with standards and evaluation, 
for such is not the case. What is the ccse, however, is that the 
informal culture of schools, at least many schools, is dominated 
by an ethos of nurturance and growth, what Pascale and Athos (1981) 
refer to as the soft S's - staff, skills, style, superord i nate goals. 
However, those who are officially in charge of managing schools are 
more concerned with the hard S 1 s - strategy, structure, systems. 
To paraphrase, when a school administrator wants to make a change, 
the odds are he or she will reorganize structure, introduce a new 
strategic direction or introduce a new control mechanism. When a 
teacher wants to make a change, he or she is much more lively to be 
concerned with personal style, with the effect on relationships in 
classes and among faculties and with the development of those 
personal and behavioral skills that are required to male tne cnanae 
effecti ve. 

It was not our assignment to discuss V\l implications of 
Theory Z and Japanese styles of management for scnocis, and we will 
not do so. However, after considerable experience in stuJj^n; 
schools and after substantial time given over to studying patterns 
of teacher recruitment, selection and retention and after becoming 
as Informed as possible about this new management fad calleJ 
"Theory Z," we are convinced that Japanese management styles nay 
nave much to offer American schools. Indeed, Japanese rran/menent 
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styles may nave more to offer Arcrican sJiools tnan tr.ey c!o 
American industry, *or the conditions of African scnools an 
already in many ways similar to Ja^mes^ inlu'trv. For exarMe, 
with minor exceptions, anyone whc ict c a t^/. n(; position car 
reasonably anticioate a lifeline c<<ro<.r n vf jjAiil !£• 

Similarly, at the classroom level, oi ttast, i in value is .)ldC*- 
on nurturance and growth. The staff de v»J ooueu t enterprise \r 
schools is dominated by persons who ur.i a t education probl*^ 
from a human relations perspective i/ uerso'>s who ar ; j : ->re ;^u^- 
to emphasize the soft S's than the tare! ore. Incrcd, it rs as Lee'i 
our observation that, in the r.ain, stdff ug Vl 1 'i'lr-en t in ± -.eels is 
dominated Ly females (See Scnlecntv K * 1 . » Ho^ev- r f t-.oso 

who run staf* development seizor: run scncols. fi r,f- t v ;> 1 c d * 1 / 
to be a orincipal b> heinc a*, assistant ► rinooal, not h :*iro 
a curriculum supervisor or curricula' cocr*n »».iti r. 'Jurturd r C' 
roles in schools, especially nurturar.ee roi<" r<*1atei to aJ- : ~> , 
are by arj large dead-end positions for t»^>-. * 0 sn.l I 1 
dutn^rity <n scnools. Line autnorit/ .s nw-i to t^os* » 
size strategy, structure, or.: Oysters. 

Jnat is beinn su^nesUd is tr.at t-»»' 1 ' - rT *• 1 cjltjn 
schools is, in an e^br/onic forr, a waiter*, t'-'t is torsi 
tne assunotions cf '^ory Z. ".o^evfr, it is u culture w» 
constantly battle for survival in a systc da^irated by parser ^ 
wnose experiences suqqest that their rMseuMnit" and success as an 
executive de,;*nd on their beirg harJ-"0$eJ, nird-;^aded a^j con- 
cerned witfi the short-term bottom line. Th^re "is little ir the 
culture or environment to encourane school a. 3 - 1 1. 1 s tra tor r . ~> • co 
cerned utn lo'uj-tt* goals, investments 1*. i ■•r-.orinH iM 1 : tr-f 
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in thoughtful planning. There is, ir fact, n^cn to discourage 
such behavior. Perhaps, it is tir*e for progressive scnool Hnni- 
strators to take advantage of the present fascination vn th Japanese 
management styles in order to develop ana apoly nanaqenent skills 
that woald be appropriate to the Z culturv tm: stairs embroynic i r, 
many schools. Indeed, we would hvpome.i^ that in those sc^cMs 
wh^re buildina adr i n i s tr a tors operate more in v.nat 1s comr.r, to jG 
caller the Japanese style, ono woulc find r.ore effective scnooH; 
for as thinos now stand, chose people ueinq rf^rjited tc teaching 
are ordinary folks. The genius of Japanese management seerrs to 
oe getting ordinary people to do extraordinary tnings. 
History's heavy Hand 

To sugqest that the present situation in education is not 
different fror^ the situation fiat obtained twenty or thirty years 
agD is to deny fie reality of change. r ^r e/a^plo, in iJ>, f-e 
suggestion that college eJucetei teacn^s w^re dra^n fror tne least 
academically able of all college grdduaf s still laccJ tMc^-rs 
in a relativ.rlv jri^ue group since fc« r fw. 1'^ of all a:«jit: 
aDove tne aqe of 2b poss^ss^d colNee J^r- p- in Ir-i. * <-« < 

oee out of '^iir f'Ticans above the a'- ■ /• nave i coll-', 

degree , 

It see's logical to expect fut colbo^ ^JuCdteJ r-ir. .< ^ 1 
be more concerto: about tne cuality of teaches than non-.j. 
educated parents and will te more vocal 3oout these cone 
Given tne standards these persons are lively to d:^)y, tviJ-'Ku 
f>at teachers are drawn from tne least acaJeri cal 1 v able cv^.n it , ri l 
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but have an increasingly negative effect on the respect touchers 
will be afforded by the most influential members of the commun i ty . 
Similarly, tne argument that teachers were no more academically 
able than the average high school graduate was much less devastating 
in 1930 when only 25* of the population held a hiqh school diploma 
tnan will be the case in 1990 when bettor than 7\>'i of trie adult 
population will have a high scnool diploma. 

It is Important to understand, furthernore, that many of the 
problems we have identified in this paper have their orioin in 
solutions to problems that confronted previous qenerations of 
educators. For example, the tendency to separate adr.i n i s tra tors 
from teachers and to view teachers as v.cr^crs and administrators 
as managers was encouraged by tne perception that many of tnose 
the schools were compelled to hire were unde rq ua 1 i f i ed and un- 
qualified. Given this perception, the solution was to attempt 
to staff the principal's office and the superintendent's office 
witn "a few good nen" to manage the activities of well meaning 
tnough technically and intellectually less U.dn aJ^quato woron. 

^?? s 3 9 r Schoolmaster was a man afterall. tnjr !!j s s Do v e *as 
concerned with children. Our, Mi ss Love \n t to Normal ScmcoI. 
Tne Moo sier Schoolmaster manned Normal School: and nad a "real" 
degree. / 

The drive toward professionalism in education seemed to many 
to require that the baccalaureate degree te a prerequisite to entry 
into teaching. However, during the period when the requirement of 
t m e baccalaureate deqree became widespread ( 1 «4. - 1 _-i 0 ) , t'if'ro w-re 
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many otner occupations developi r g that wore competing for college 
graduates as well. Furthermore, the population explosion tnat hit 
the schools between 1950 and 1970 forced schools to compete for more 
college graduates (about 202 of each year's supply) than any other 
sector of the economy. Given the scarcity of resources to attract 
these persons, the tendency was to encourage an inordinate expansion 
of the teacher education establishment in institutions of higher 
education and to encourage schools to be more attentive to mating 
the teaching career attractive to beginning rather than to career 
teachers. The upshot was that institutions develooed that were 
largely dependent on providing degree opportunities to persons wno 
were willing to trade their college degree for a teaching position. 
Thus many colleges and university departments became dependent on 
the creation of programs of study that could offer degrees to persons 
of limited academic proficiency. 

It is also important to understand that on the campuses of 
major universities there was never a strong commitment to the 
notion that leache^ education was an important undertaking or a 
distinctive field of study. Indeed, even those departments and 
schools of eJucation that are viewed by educators as high prestige 
departments were looked on with suspicion by influential members 
of the literal arts establ i snnents cn these campuses. (Sec, for 
example, Conant, 1-JC3). 

Unfortunately, the low status of teacher education has caused 
(and causes) a great deal of posturing, pretens 1 ousness and down- 
right charlatanism on trie part of many professors in schools and 
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colleges of education on high prestige campuses* Though Koerner's 
( 1963) descriptions of the quality of research on, teaching in 
schools of education may be overdrawn, any one familiar with educa- 
tional research must admit that many of these Inquiries often reflect 
less than brilliance* Furthermore, the generally low regard with 
which teacher education is held on high prestige college campuses 
did (and does) little to encourage the brlqhtest graduate students 
to pursue studies in education just as it did (and does) little to 
encourage academically able undergraduate to pursue teaching* 

During the 1950's and 1 960 1 s t however, a number of events 
occurred that encourage major institutions of higher education to 
passively assert to the expansion of teacner education programs 
even if they did not enthusiastically endorse such developments * 
First, the general expansi veness of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including the expansi veness of budgets, made the erergence 
of teacher education on universicy campuses relatively non threaten- 
ing to established departments. Everyone seemed to have more stu- 
dents than they could handle, and financial commitme, ts were 
genera 1 ly growi ng* 

Second, since the greatest expansion in teacher education had 
to do with the production of secondary teachers, it was relatively 
easy to mesh teacher education degrees with conventional liberal 
arts degrees. Indeed, there is little evidence that the academic 
preparation of secondary teachers ever differed dramatical 1 * r rom 
that of liberal arts majors and even the academic preparation of 
elementary teachers more closely approximated the course pattern 
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of liberal arts majors than many critics have suggested (See Conant, 
1963.). 

Third, since teacher education majors, even during the i35G*s 
and 196U's, were disproportionately drawn from the least academically 
able students on college campuses, liberal arts professors could 
enjoy the benefits of increased enrollments caused by education 
majors without suffering the stigma that is attached to admitting 
students who score poorly on measures of academic ability. 

Finally, in the effort to update and upgrade experienced 
teachers who were perceived to be woefully underprepared or unpre- 
pared, the federal government, under the auspices of toe MDCA and 
the ?JSF, provided stipends and other support intended to attract large 
numbers of teachers back to college campuses. Since the conditions 
of funding, especially from 1964 on, typically required the coopera- 
tive action of so-called "educationists" and "scholars in the disci- 
plines," liberal arts faculties often found additional advantage to 
having educationists in their midst. 

Just as the general social context has changed so has the con- 
text of higher education changed. First, during the 1950's and 1960's, 
the creation of new universities caused only minor distress on 
major university campuses. Indeed, given the overabundant supply of 
students, faculty on establishment university campuses could look to 
the emerging universities at sources of relief to pressures to lower 
their own standards. Today the competition oetween these new uni- 
versities and more well established universities is growing in- 
creasingly intense. 

Second, in spite of protestations to the contrary, many of the 
so-called emerging universities continued to do dependent on the 
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enrollment of persons who intended to be teachers (the first 
doctoral degrees offered on many of these campuses were EdDs in 
school administration}. Thus, any cutback in enrollment in teacher 
education threatens established universities that are not dependent 
on teacher education for their sustaining power. 

Third, major established universities only got into teacher 
education reluctantly, and many of the incentives they once had for 
this involvement are eroding. For example, there are few grants 
nowadays that require the cooperative action of "scholars in the 
disciplines" and "educationists." In addition, evidence in the 
overall decline of the academic ability of teachers makes associ- 
ation with teacher education even more stigmatizing now than it 
was in the past. 

Fourth, interdepartmental competition for resources and students 
on campus encourages liberal arts faculties to be less tolerant 
toward "inferior departments 11 than they might have been in the 
past. 

Finally, efforts to assure quality in teacher education have 
encouraged legislatures and state education agencies to atteppt 
to establish standards for entrance into teacher education pro- 
grams. Though the intent of such standards might be laudable, 
to many liberal arts professors, the imposition of such standards 
represents an encroachment of state bureaucracies on the academic 
perogatives of universities. The camel that gets his nose under 
the tent of education, it is argued, will eventually sleep in the 
Romance language department. For those who do not prefer to sleep 
with camels, the only option is to take down the tent. 
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Concl usi ons 

^Occupations must recruit new members from the talent pool 
available to them. As things nov/ stand, tne characteristics of 
the talent pool that will be available to teaching is largely 
controlled by institutions and agencies tnat have only a passing 
interest in the education of teachers (i.e., major universities) 
or those that have a vested interest in maintaining the status 
quo (i.e., schools that are dependent on filling their classes 
with students with little demonstrated antituie for acadomic 
pursuits). There are several reasons this is so. 

First, the primary shape of the organization of teacher edu- 
cation in America and the primary shape of th*? teacning occupation 
itself has to do with a real or ^erceiveJ inadequate supply of 
competently trained teachers. Given the reality or the perception 
tnat there never have been enough good teachers to go around, the 
public schools have been encouraged to develop reward systems aimed 
more at recruiting new members than at maintaining or motivating 
persons once they had teen successfully recruited. This is re- 
flected in everything from the shortened salary scales, the lack 
of clear career staging and a general tendency to load all of tne 
rewards at the front-end of a teaching career (See, for exanole, 
Lortie , 1975) . 

Second, oiven the perception that nany teachers were marginally 
qualified* there was a tendency to impost a Ini ni s tra ti ve controls, 
and to give administrators more status and rewards than teachers, 
This lead to a bifurcated structure split httween the many 
(teachers) and the few (administrators). Consequently there are 
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very few clearly differentiated roles for teachers. Even 

for administrators, the authority structure is not clearly 

articulated as a career ladder. Thus, the organizational 

structure of schools provides few meaningful ways of promoti 

and advancement, and what few ways tnere are require one to 

renounce teaching and become an administrator or quasi-administra- 
tor . 

Third, historical conditions have created the image that 
teaching is a female role, whereas administration is a male role. 
Sex stereotypes have encouraged administrators to believe that 
teachers generally are inadequate managers and have encouraged 
teachers to believe that administrators are bosses rather tnan 
col 1 eagues . 

Fourth, in the quest for credenti a 1 1 i ng and in the drive to 
produce teachers with deorees while at the same time producing 
increasing quantities, there was a tendency to relegate teacher 
education to the newest institutions of higher education or those 
institutions of higher education without a clear reputation for 
quality. Furthermore, in those high prestige i r.s ci tuti ons where 
teacher education was taken on as a nission, the assignment to 
educate teachers was usually given to low status faculty members. 
For example, the supervision of student teachers is generally 
relegated to graduate assistants or assistant professors. 

The net effect is to discourage carecrism in teaching, en- 
courage bureaucratic solutions to problematic situations, foster 
cynicism between teachers and administrators regarding each other's 
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intentions and lead to a lack of intellectual leadership in schools 
of education or in the public schools. In fact, there is much about 
schools and about teacher education that encourages non-intellectual 
approaches to Problematic situations and fosters a lack of respect 
for those who prefer to think before they act. Surely, such con- 
ditions must be discouraging to the academically able and to those 
who are likely to become bored with routine. In addition, such con- 
ditions must discourage competent and confident individuals from 
pursuing a career that has little oossibility for advancement or 
increasing responsibility. 

Furthermore, it is mistaken to suggest that teacher ejjeation 
institutions are not selective. When compared with medicine, for 
exanple, more persons leave teacher education than do their counter- 
parts in medical schools (90-95% of those who enter medical schools 
graduate). The problem, of course, is that there is little insti- 
tutional selection involved in determining who will be teachers. 
Rather, it is a process of self-selection, and those who are most 
likely to select themselves as teachers are drawn from the least 
academically able college populations. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to deterrine ihe nature of the causal mechanisms involved 
here. Perhaps, there is something unusually unattractive about 
teaching to those with more proficiency for academic pursuits. 
More likely, however, the condition described has primarily to do 
with the fact that those with demonstrated academic competence 
have many occupational opportunities available to them than are 
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available to the less competent. Thus., in relative terms, those 
who are academically more proficient simply have more to lose by 
entering teaching, or perhaps conversely, those who are less 
academically proficient have more to gain. 

There is, however, more here, for teaching does attract many 
persons who are academically ouite proficient. For exanplp, in 
our study (Vance and Schlechty, 19o2), we found that 2B% of those 
persons eiroloyed to teach were above tne nedian for all college 
graduates on the SAT. Unfortunately we also found that Public 
schools were no more likely to employ persons who scored above 
the median than below even when those who scored above tne 
nedian sought teaching positions. There is some evidence, as 
Weaver (1979) notes, that schools do employ persons with Letter 
college grades. However, schools also employ persons dispro- 
portionately from nonselective institutions of nigher education, 
and nonselective institutions of higher education also give higi.er 
grades to less academically able persons. Tnus, the preference 
for better grades really shows very little in terms of selectivity 
for employment. 

Fur thermor e, selection into teaching o.> a career is a orocess 
that continues long after the point of initial enploynent. Some 
studies indicate, for example, that thos" wio are in the upper 
quarter of an entering cohort in terns of measured academic ability 
are twice as likely to leave as those v<ho score in the lov/er quarter 
(Schlechty and Vance, 19dl; Vance and Schlechty, 1982), Thus, 
whatever selectivity there is following entry into teaching tends 
to favor the academically less able. 
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Where To From Here 

There seems to us to be little doubt tnat the future of public 
education in America depends in large part on the willingness of 
the h.'in and women who are committed to quality public schools to 
forsake their short term personal interest for the long term im- 
provement of public schools. There is an intellectual crisis in 
schools, and it will get worse unless fundamental reform occurs in 
the organization of schools and in the structure of the teaching 
occupation. The conditions of this reform are most threatening to 
those schools that now produce the majority of teachers, for the 
majority of teachers are produced by the schools with the lowest 
academic standards. To suggest that ..ise scnools somehow raise 
their standards without first making teaching more attractive to 
;.he academically able is to once again punish the victims. The 
fact is that the institutions of higher education that now reduced 
the teachers who will teach and find teaching satisfying are also 
tne schools that have the lowest academic standards. In brief, 
institutions of higher education with low standards are providing 
the schools with precisely those people they are able to retain. 
This point should not be a point for delight or for derision on 
the part of professors in schools and departments of education on 
high prestige campuses. In fact, our analysis leads us to the view 
that professors of ed -cation on high prestige campuse? may, if 
things don't soon change, be seeking employment on the campuses 
of less selective colleges, for the less selective departments of 
education are more likely to continue to exist than are the more 
selective ones. This leads us to suggest that it is in the lonn 
run interest of professors on high prestige campuses who v*nt to 
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survive to turn their attention away from teacher education and 
toward the development of healthy management systems in schools. 
We also think that it is in the long terw interest of weaker 
institutions of higher education to acknowledge that they served 
an important historical function but that the function thev once 
served is no longer required. It is veil past time that trie 
special interests of institutions be put aside. The time has 
come when men and women of good will who are concerned about trie 
future of public education acknowledge that past responses to 
educational problems have created dinosaur-like structures 
that v,ill become extinct in the near future. The hope of the 
future is that the best Ideas contained in present arrangements 
will evolve into new forms that are adaptive to emerging conditions. 
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paren.s' occupation and educatim, iwutun for teaching r^coiii.' 
values, satisfaction with tcchiuj a»d »..ri.--r <.G.»;,i Lieut r ^ iit'r \ 
was t*e flndir g that i>\ of t»v h« ginni*,., m- |i,» r «, „ n) 
*o b;« teaching five years lat-r <t>thoin:»< • >-t Spinning tt ,•'•'•« 
apposed to be ralhei well -ai. isf 1. • w-»li rcldt sons! ib-, 

irol/ed in the; r .vorl aixl Id 1 ylrir' tor f t u»:o<H< r 

o 4 teaching. 

Musrn, U.S. . ft Bain, f:.r. i .Mho- t«ir»io .1 ji, 1 1, ^,<h] n %cl 10!. ; ,r 7- 
Wl. Washing', in, D.C. : U.S. V.»p». ,.f iy-hh, . ji. #l i ;•»« a v ! .-•*• 'tt are, 
Cffke of Education, Cirt..l,ir .V*. 6, !'»•.*. 
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Pava^ko, R.M. Recruitment to tea-M* ?■ * , t f <• m w \ cur ; , 
retention. Sociologv 'if Tdu< at * . 'i ! . , 1 . ';o~* r j r >. 

Tl.is stuuv ^riserUs data fr> „ . !e»iq- ;• uif j* ,t*idy of 
in I/isconrin M'gh schools who u< re ,urv y ' in rh' *r »'ni.a ,. 
(1967) and seven yeaes later m 19c T !>* r.Hn'-nt to U*,jcm»m 
as well as retention in teachinj u.t- in relatior nu 

to the following factors: scio^ofH imi h. J ground . rur<tl-uro 
residence, in tel 1 igence, ti»^ of <k * up m son..! hoi<o, le/ei o: 
education, itrital status and I jsba^i/ *>■ *.*mo 1 iovutl Mat,, 
comparison avjng tho c .e in'ih S* h**ol '<mwr . .u» v** yc_<l , •!* i , 
tended to to drawn fron Mqhri ahilit/ 1 t* v 1 This v.as hog 
found to be true for late recruits. he.-* "r? , once in ttv hirr, 
those in the lowest third of meu c ut •*<( m** liisenco were t«ui.*' 
be more likely to remain in teach in t t»w» were the oth.r.. At 
tion was more likely a^onq teache , of higher measured infel^ 
Tea:her$ fror waller conirue.Uie wm- -^v* liU>] v to :onf int. 
work ing. 

Price, J.L. The st Ndv_ of Jurnovvi . u , I.'n. ' j. Io.^ Sntr 
si*./ Preys, 13/7. 

r rrtt, r!.a., & Le<% J.r. , Jr. AttiW.i - ,,-t ' n- -n,^ , ^ ] ?, 
tea:hr-rs. Edwcn tif.nal F^w, 1 '* * ^ , 

Rci'd, f>. Wnat yo»i can d*. t pcvt*»t . o.jij... 

Ryans, P. j. Oharac tor istkr V jf ♦ . , . 
Council oh Ld-jciYion, i/J , 

ScMechly, P.C. T'^r " in^ * n ! * n * . ■ 

SchU*c , + .y. P.C. A ^roposil for u-a* * r i» r f »* 
fry teacher jc^ho. UnpuKl i J ♦ t 

ScMec*;/, P.C, & Vance, V.S. ac.it * > ( 
education? The worth Cirol ma < t • »•* . 
1 0r,- 112. 

Jne authors examine e;gM < ( »nor*- 
l brth Carolina from 1 7^7 3 tl*r*»u<jh 1W* to i*s,u,in« ^ ^nc It i i * 
of those who enter, those who rer< n*> {W \ *h ,*> who l*.tve ,\\ 
over ti ie. The national Teacher C/a ,ifvM'*r» v irjhN I fo- it i. : > 
nations score is used as a ireastir* ftrr ,n .n1« J- unhf , t( * r t 
ten rankings within each ^ohort. t h ai ad - .< rctnkinj t ,i 4 ' ,m 
each cohort is examined in each subv/jtenf v^ar to d^tcrmir* iK 
remains and who leaves education in -;oMh f *i »lir ;i Data on < 
race and academic ability ii. pn .* n*" I f* * <^f, ef^nrt a ^ 
show (1) the acjdemir at>ilitv ot -hi 1^ f^atlt rnterin^ te/t 
has declined since 1973; {/) th t.^otf 1 ?ufu; with tr» * 

e t academic a!oiily ,ire the mn.: hM, * , t »v/ ♦ ,iM"f. 
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an] i f* the largest mrhers, i r *; «r *1 * * ■ ,\ ui i *ry or (■•*».- 
year. The authors reason fi on -K* 'Lit a f *wi t th^ dccliiu ot 
tunnies, in education is of v:mkunu> than the 

ny. 



tr,o 1 oynent opportuni ties in other r->i r** of the economy. 



ichwarzwelhr, H. * Lyson, T.A. So*" ( >;ar- ij I-cnue teach-' r*,: 
rant!- of rar^er '.pec i fk\ition ar.GM: r.i.il /<iulh in Norway, : . 
and the t'nit-.J States. Sociology of hi'/H.n, r>78, W,'m 

i^rp % L.M., S dir-hfieid, S.l, WKi arc tv m-w i* iih r^ /- I 
I?7I college ruhuUri. Nashin<jtfm: i;jrc ; i of Social >m<m : 
"\?'.oan h % 1 Vt>, 

rto authors e-Mind I<,5,^IH * sl^o irr-.hi.cn i n l 1 -,' 
25: institutions fr.Mi data wpplicJ !>/ *h. African Cour, ■ ! 
Education. Fuur y*\i *s lator, a follo.,-up Vidy w*i , cqi^vj 
order *o describe conges in c^e*>r {1 :r :-i-*in«i toll*^ •».- 
r* .r j 1 1 .*Oiit into leading aifcr >*- Lum. hvy (VirJ t?.a- 
'.US'-n*., i-iiti.il/ c^o<;iiiq i:i .i .* . * . r< -* tho * hi 
n\it/e^ frc«- hi j>»ly select iv* irrct j' t >f< hf< « *■ n fro- - 
** th*- ;:rea f c,t ral* - uf fhoce „hu m r i i « I fit t ch;n < 
*> >'e hired ; *; t d a nijher y .■/•r.t-j than f • 

Hrcd. Ibizt not hired uitr^de^ r)?p h j t> ? n titu* :'- 
J^O'igh the uiian stlof tivit, . t\ *u ■ tm the enlii 
gloating cohort thm either tho , n»*d «• no* niiv j 

Teachers who voiced lafiyCr~-&or» *** ? ti -n! . U t J " o r cup*'in. 
cane front schools )f lower v1»"ctivi ' : ,\w\ j;,nv utxte'A p< r - 
<. Ircuictances. "Policy irakri s wh** it" jri^rilv conc^rn'-i „ 
recruiting 'the best and the brigltcil ilIc school sy^t, t, 
;iew these findings with alaoi; ihos» who ar«> primarily cm-k i 
recruit v/*r*patKtic and ,* k rvici*-or ini* * j ti.»rh. rs will !' 

i i/",on, S.L., ^ SiirpsON, LH. lio^en jnd bur < v.u* r« .y ir* iho ^t^i - 
profer^ion^. In A. Ctzioni (Fd.), I'M *>mi -prc»fe'%io»i , <*n' J f 
o**gini nation. f«ew York: The Trtv Vr " ' ~ 

"i* , 3,9, Pedagogical education: li« -* 4l » r#ni rvfoi. ' VU\ i>*]?,, 
r '0, C?, L7-91. " " ' 

.iTi-jf, T,M., F~rad,\ ^Per^i^j, i , /, n"nl on (»r»r 

V *inai E itKJM n A^v>cid!ion« !'»t/\ 

'orr-i^'e, R.L_ ^ -Ij »i, L th<*r \c legist : ,>< wh> 

j d »7^__l"_ft j-rj:hin<j. ijrw V.M'i : iVIu hi: ! iv» i ,if/, } ' 
^'.u er.f reduction Service io. h» .v j 

ri "-*-s 7 T ; -v rtr«* lv , b/illin^ aid r ti , i»; J^*,* §? , i 

f » #1 idy if retention anJ a'trition i* ' * .>r*-' f «xroltri.i < 
rxw teachers fr<M'- to 1 1 Uo >r 1 1 ; 4 i HU U?"^ 

r ' y "" 1 >rth Carolina at = Chjpel Hi I U 1'* ^ . 

The author p^'M'ots dUa on Moh* .rimj* ' imn t . of |i 
^ J iCi^r., bachntfj im ;«<»-*Mi ',uo»itm (rr 3*/ * 



(1) th» academe aoility oi f< ■ U - * * 5 in j umci^m-' > , 

declined since i ? 73; (?) tV:t <»'Lt- . i miv, w ? t ^ t_ t** j m': 
academic ability ire tr»* i.*o^ t 1 » V -w 4 I'.*.- m! ♦ inc. -..tf 4 . . 
in the lar<;e,*. nu'.iber- urardV."-. o w t * . • * er i # j * «\ 

men these tr-uJs, f>1icy a 1 1 * pt, * . »•/» * l i • 1 x *. / 
leaders in \"_*rth Cai *>1 i t-i jr ^ v >• ' ■ . i •rolina', * 1 * , 

* *"ur jmcc Pro'ir'jr. ; c :rtua!!; r *\, . . t :hhdin<; My ' 
se ,\ti;>n v^**<v«\ j»i«J ,» ♦? Jinu^t* , , . t h f * r* • 1 
t^tzners .;it f . acrid- U ^i r 

in the " 1 ' *_• o f n " * . .? 

ri^'"i ! r . j j 1 1 t ]» t<\j w n« r it'oV - » »' j i'>> r , * *•♦.»*»* J r ». , 

* 0»"'O' ic, o:u:;>tt ionjl , f ,v ;.vn ( ri i,. ■»"' "< ira|M; f^.t M 

tf * jreticall v re*3teti to <UritiM, 1 , - > Hu'on ly t*i;l< .* I • *- y 
reoo^nr.endat k -s ^ineJ a f »*e~ :,rf< f uru * ( u* .ppi'ion, '«'»•■ •* 
tr«ir.ing ^nd -A- ^]/>n- Aier* of v * ? • * : i.m<1«». 

'.'.3., & SchieJrt/, f\C. L'hr m:» - » ! . • . U /' ^ 

Ml f ;**t, 1 T : t\ 

ViUer, «. The^ sc fol >v/ of _ teacnino. ■„« -m!; ^iwll p,y , 1^1. 

J"^;c*r, 5V". E.'jCtitor: in s.pply a*'d \U: n t , f > P fjualji./. 

oC^'oo 1 Review, 1*7°., l; t b5?-5 *3. 

Ims stMdy e*.ai.ine.? the tea< h«M p 1 j ; -r^nli * rind th< 
response of t^^ profession *i a' 11 •« in,t it»f i„» r , of hi 
^ f^ica*" ion to doclini'ij college w>t> ^, t - * ■ f * ^nd viha'- tf^**.< 'moi 
r-.iy holJ for V*.o yutWlv of I' Mfrt^r - il T f •.Ji J pCci t . /- 

^J'it proposition guides vpg ir t q»* 1 1 * m I f«,r r* 

jr td-jatOi in i ^i;on ri^l.i uxl'' 1 * 1 » * * ^ a r > f ' - " 

"ool fjr^^ar.J to crJ*-r I h<j * > i # * * * o< • L al *» ,/r M 1 im' 

f'r — • _ 0*1 * in*) ; .jDt i/o d .id on I 1 ' 1 •* ' ' < du^ »»! , i--. , 

teacher su \/l e;t i*"j*'"J. , t'»;<* ^.^n » T ! «_ - . 1 1 -it< . *» , 

r.ctivial dvcraje, s/.c*lP At f fc *' lj' i- * at- ion * * 5 1 

r f frl 1i j f "T-i 1 , t + oti <t ' . • ' f : , l.'-v ■ . . ' 

%,r At 4t ^t \ r - t •'*. m i • -i til «i ,r i 1 ! • ! . * f : i f ! i .-n 



Weaver, T.K. Tht: w! fur .}* t h-nt m [*m'*h' , I •* • I r « - , . 

3^79, 01, ?3-'^. 

TTie "author reason 1 *. U.at lorlint* ;^ J rn^ii .itt jm! ii 
*jnd rgradaa*-^ enrol h entf, atT^t M«i. ! 1. 5 *>n \>roL i * i . M-.t- 
in three ways: (1) a decline in tho *oh t j*jr* • t in tt*chi#*i; i 
^ hi ft in student preferences away froM n "u»ld of cducati«^ 
(3) a sharp decline in test scorch of tullr^ f>ound r An<U x n\'> 
♦:r rolled freshr.en v/ho i ntond to stu!y edinal ^ d \ well as «i pr ~ 
through of the sc^e decline to graduitiwj seniors ml to fn^ ^ 
v/ho ^ind teaching positions. Thr author prr rnt . do 1 1 on Si .T ^ores, 
ACT scores, College grade point av^M^ , <\\S 4 jnd fill ,f r*re'. - ♦ 1 
voL;Ly]ary, reading and math scores fr.in 1 ho ;;,!txmal lon'|i*u:jru i 
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>tid\ of »iinl» School Senior. \ * a* Ji n the ability c : 

the educational sy^U-ir ^ recruit an' ■ i *,i cLjssroor* t^d'Ur; 
of hv;h aodonic quality - we:1 i". r't i'ti^trtitioii ui* f <v 
t^ M 3 1 resec iM^rs . 

The autif'r "t to; f i i s nn i 1 ini r, i . j**io*i: , \f> fiarkct 
for r^u qrvJiitez in any givci fi 1 I thdin" , not only will f"*-: 
quantity of p« tor* i J stii1e*»l„ k.li> • InH , ! ,< tlw r^Ut/ M 
t*T». dS»,)"l ICJVit t UA i j.»i (, |OitvJ to t,l<i Ih»f li.h! of :,t*idy, 
kty to t v i s »^*j t » d hi c . b'*.n r, uv, ■ »*" tv»*i Uut higher ( A dut#. 
instil it ions will , *pt to ■!*•< 1 in - i* * t inrj ilo L^si 
,j i^in-j pool ,<il**ut but ift i r i fi< f; abuolu T e 
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er>o 2 Vc Hon Sc rv i c e flo . E D 06 1 1 7P ) , 
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